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placed himself, with only a little more study and j 
practice, not only at the head of all our land- | 
scapists, but been second lo none in Europe, had 
he not died a year ago, just as the few finished 
paintings and numerous sketches had given evi- 
dence to the few amateurs to whose judgment he 
chose to submit them, of his great ability. This 
man was T. H. Hotchkiss, of New York State. 
Had he lived to complete his career of conscien- 
tious study, he would have become the much- 
needed "master," competent to found an Amer- 
ican school of landscape, on a solid basis of faith- 
ful, realistic observation of nature, and rare ca- 
pacity of execution. As it is, his studies and pic- 
tures ought to be gathered into our museums of 
art, as rare means of instruction and examples, 
such as no foreign, modern examples can excel. 
Hotchkiss was as modest as he was laborious, un- 
sparing of labor, valuing truth and honesty above 
all :lse, hating artistic pretence and shams, scorn- 
ing meanness of every kind, avoiding society, 
because of its beguilements from work, persisting 
in his isolation until he found himself on the brink 
of fame and fortune, only to^die from a chronic 
disease induced by the hardships and privations of 
his earlier life. An orphan boy, of a delicate 
frame, he first earned his bread as a common 
laborer in a brick yard, in Genesee county, New 
York, at the rate of a dollar a day. A chance 
acquaintance seeing his desire to paint something, 
obtained him a place with a sign and house 
painter, with whom, in a few weeks, he painted 
his first picture, upon a piece of cotton cloth on a 
board. This attempt showed the same spirit of 
fidelity to local facts, and exactness of drawing, 
which afterward became so conspicuous. There 
is more of value to our incipient school in the sad 
history and interrupted destiny of this youthful 
martyr to art, than in the entire careers of scores 
of so-called successful artists, whose names are 
foisted on the public by dint of shallow puffery. 
A good sketch of Hotchkiss, and he left a full 
portfolio, whether as fine art or a faithful retro- 
spect of nature, is of far more importance in 
directing the public taste than scores of" Hearts of 
the Andes," or "Rocky Mountains." It is, 
therefore, with real satisfaction that I see some of 
our younger artists following in his footsteps, and 
emulous of his genius. Among these I will men- 
tion Henry R. Newman, also of New York, now 
in Florence, working in water colors, on the same 
earnest, genuine system, and with the like feeling 
for the truths of nature as Hotchkiss ; while Til- 
ton, of Rome, whose work hitherto has been on a 
different basis, is, I am told, going over to the 
Hotchkiss method, though it is a hopeless effort in 
most men to attempt to rival his straight-forward, 
vigorous touch and intense, luminous color, as 
frank as daylight itself, and as free of artistic chi- 
canery. t 

Elihu Vedder, now in Rome, is another of our 
rising artists, whose executive thoroughness and 
force, vigor and variety of motives, poetical, mys- 
tical, and illustrative of the mysterious action of 
S'nind, occult forces of nature, and wierdness of 
£/ir aspects, deserves to be more fully tested by 
those who take an interest in forming a distinctive 
American school of painting than they have hith- 
erto been. Vedder is probably better appreciated 
in London than New York, on account of the 
intellectuality of his motives in general. His style 



is firm, color forcible, and clear, harmonizing with j no idealist, no dreamer, no speculative philoso- 
the feeling of his motives, and his technical knowl- \ P"" w » c ' constructs the universe out of materials 
" that arc extant in the depths of his consciousness, 



edge more scientifically exact, than it is customary 
to see in the majority of his fellow artists. George 
Mignaty, of Florence, has just painted an Italian 
genre picture, bought by Mr. Barney, of New 
York, which merits the attention of our con- 
noisseurs, as combining much of the Meissonier 
truth of design and characterization, with a broader 
and more efficacious treatment; on the whole, 
excellent modeling, skillful grouping, and genuine 
work, such as Eastman Johnson himself might not 
disdain. The subject is simple — a Franciscan 
monk standing by a wall, reading a letter brought 
by a peasant boy, attended by two other children, 
awaiting his reply — a singularly happy and effec- 
tive out-door study. 

I might speak of the tender sentiment of Bough- 
ton, the accurate finish of C. C. Cohnan, and the 
startling surprises of color of Whistler, in London, 
borrowed from his Japanese experiences, but in 
speaking at all of American painting, in a large 
national sense, out of the common routine abrdad, 
it must be general, either anticipatory and hopeful 
on account of individual signs, rather than com- 
plete evidence of promise, or with disappoint- 
ment, as in the brightest case of all, that of Hotch- 
kiss, who seemed born to take American land- 
scape painting out of its fictitious, inane compla- 
cency, and lift it into the vigorous atmosphere of 
truth and real beauty, but who was cut down just 
as the credentials of his great mission \\ ere being 
verified. It i> to be hoped tiiat hi* courage, reso : 
Union, skill, and judgment, will nut perish with 
him, for if they do the development of our schools 
of painting may be thrown back another gene- 
ration. 
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WARD'S STATUE OF SHAKSPEARE. 
The critic of the New York Tribune gives an 
extended and thoroughly flattering notice of this 
new and important work : 

" Mr. J. Q. A. Ward's colossal statue of Shak- 
speare, destined to stand, when cast in bronze, 
in the Central Park, was lately exhibited to the 
public, at the artist's studio. The work has 
engaged the artist's best thought for nearly five 
years. The first sketch in miniature, was made 
in' 1866. The present statue was set up in clay 
about eighteen months ago, and is, in all essential 
respects, of course, an enlargement and completion 
of the sketch which was presented to the commit- 
tee who undertook the erection of the statue, and 
which met with their approval. 

" It is of noble proportions and bearing. Ward's 
Shakspeare is no pale, thin-blooded, slender- 
limbed man of mind, wasted by the action of 
thought, but a sturdy, robust frame, broad-shoul- 
deied and firmly, knit. He stands well on his 
feet, and easily, as if if was- no fatigue to stand. 
i Hi? limbs are strongly modeled, like those of a 
j man who walks abroad in the world of nature and 
I society, and finds himself more at home in the 
! street than in the library. A volume in the right 
! hand indicates- his calling as a man of letters ; his 



but a man who lives in the world, observes it, 
studies it, reflects on it, takes it just as it is, and 
tries to get at the moral laws that make it go on. 
He is first of all an observer ; no theorist, no theo- 
logian, no scl-'.iastic philosopher, no preacher, no 
moralist, no ajjologist or accuser of mankind ; but 
a creature endowed with extraordinary powers of 
impartial discernment; a healthy person, there- 
fore, well organized and equipped for practical 
emergencies, at home in all scenes, and hospitable 
to all characters. The power of this frame speaks 
of endurance, of participation in the affairs of 
common life; the elegance of it tells of familiarity 
with people of culture. He is not awkward. He 
has no thought of his clothes. 

" Some will be surprised at the apparent youth- 
fulness of the figure, and will judge it to be a mis- 
take that so few traces of thought are indicated in 
the lines of the face. But this, too, may be 
explained on the theory just mentioned. The 
men whose faces are marked with furrows and 
hollows by intense thinking, are men whose think- 
ing is speculative and interior. Metaphysicians, 
theologians, students, who pass their days in libra- 
ries and bum the midnight lamp, such have the 
dim eye, the sunken cheek, the skin-like' parch- 
ment. But the man whose mind, however active, 
works in sympathy with mankind and in harmony 
with nature, may put forth prodigious intellectual 
efforts and still preserve an unworn look. This 
Shakspeare is clearly a man of thought ; literally 
a thinking man, and not a thinking brain merely. 
He thinks all over. The head is large, fully devel- 
oped, a magnificent dome of mind, but it is 
not in the least out of proportion with the frame ; 
indeed, at the first glance, it looks too small. It 
is a live head placed on live shoulders. He is 
j present cd as what the old Bible calls *a living 
soul.' 

" And this bring* us directly to the head and 
face, which are sure to be the most commented 
on and criticised. These were the points that 
presented to the sculptor any peculiar difficulty. 
It is unnecessary to say that the difficulty was fairly 
faced, duly estimated, and met with patient con- 
sideration, careful judgment, and a most faithful 
use of all the existing means for arriving at sound 
conclusions. No portrait of Shakspeare commands 
such entire confidence that the artist would have 
been justified in copying it. While all have cer- 
tain points in common, they differ from one 
another in incidental and in some cardinal respects. 
No one of them is entitled to authoritative preem- 
inence before the others. They may all be 
genuine, and yet all be untrue. 

" Not in the spirit of barren ecclecticisin which 
picks out a good point here and another there, and 
then pieces them together, but with the fidelity of 
a keen analyst who would extract from all the 
essential qualities they had in common, the artist 
endeavored to do justice to all the portraits, to 
present a probable Shakspeare, to express his own 
idea of the man, and to meet the demand for a 
likeness which all beholders might acknowledge. 
Not that he was conscious of having these sepa- 
rate aims before him as he worked ; in that case ' 
his process would have been that of artificial selec- 
tion and combination. His aim was truth, and 
he felt that the best way to arrive at comprehensive 
truth which would satisfy the largest number of 
conditions was through a method which admitted 
the probability that each portrait was a more or 
less correct picture of the poet, and that each 
must have some essential features in common with 
all the rest. 

" As a work of plastic art this last production 
of Mr. Ward's genius is, in some respects, the 
finest, as we shall see when the bronze casting 
placed in the Central Park is exposed to the broad 



left arm placed akimbo, gives an air of leisurely 
i meditation. So those naturally stand who are j daylight, and the fine modeling which the shadows 
i * intending their minds.' | of the studio concealed, comes out distinctly. 

I " Mr. Ward's conception of Shakspeare, and it j " Only those who have looked in'o the problem 



; is a legitimate, perhaps the only just conception of j of Shakspcarean portraiture enough to become 
i him, is cvidentlyth.it of a •man of the world,' ■ acquainted with its difficulties can judge to what 
given to that abused : extent the finer intellectual qualities were brought 
is to say, a man who is no recluse, ' intoactualexerciseinthisinslance. To the unskilled 



in the best sense thai can be 
term. Thul 
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ver, the complete result looks far from mar- 
is. The student who knows the process thru 
»it, will cheerfully render the full measure of : 
the sculptor, whose ability is as conspicu- \ 
s modesty. * j 

fen we last saw the cast it was undergoing j 
lisagreeahle process of dismemberment, before ' 
ng into the hands of the founders in Phila- i 
hta. In a few months it will emerge from the 
Is in the form its author meant it should 
ne. Then, for the first time, will it be fitly 



FRENCH PICTURES FOR AMERICANS, 
arl Marble says- some true things concern- 
French art and its patronage by Americans, 
i recent article in the Boston Transcript, — 
ch journal, by the by, devotes more attention — 
igh we know not why — to aesthetic subjects 
i any other one daily of the New England 
ropolis. Speaking of "picture manufactories," 
ays: 

Paris has long ruled the world in fashion, 

king on an element in human nature that is at 

e singular and enigmatical. This element 

i exists to a certain extent among picture- 

ers, but almost entirely among those who 

Uy do not know what they want, except that 

t want pictures. This want is made to serve 

ends of Jews and shysters in the picture busi- 

s, who generally have their, headquarters in 

is, and impose upon our dealers as well as 

ers. Hundred* of the pictures purporting to ! 

tight from the hands of the French masters, are I 

re ' pot-boilers ' (to use an arlisi"s slang phrase), 

lien up by clever students and imitators, but 

fiat as much like the original, in artistic eyes, as 

essis like gold. .Sonic of these pictures are 

■W^pNed in Paris for from ten to fifty, and may 

fgjf Uptimes a hundred dollars, and sold here for 

mthree hundred to as many thousand. A friend 

mine who has passed some years on the conti- 

nt of Europe, says that recently he saw a three- 

iry house in Paris, near the church of Notre 

ime, filled with every conceivable subject, in- 

■ nded for the American market, to be shipped 

the proprietor directed — whose name he gave 

e, but which I withhold. These pictures are 

Might by those who think that anything from 

ins is exquisite, just as a woman dotes on the 

shions, though her hoops and her panniers 

ate her look like a deformity, and her elabo- 

ue chignon more like the sacred cow of India 

isn an American republican woman." 

The entire article is written from an ultra point 
if view, but Mr. Marble will certainly find many 
9 echo his sentiments as regards the morals — or 
>ck of these — in French art : 

■"But it is especially of the figure painters we 
hould beware if we would have our children 
,' |WW up with the purity that we have become 
iccustomed to consider inherent in New England 
ifc. The figure painters are, as a rule, corrupt 
>nd sensual, because a man gives us, to a great 
Went, his own character in his works. To be 
sure, their figures have a certain grace about them 
•tot is very charming, and their silks and satins 
and velvets are wonderful imitations, of these 
indispensable articles of the lady's toilet ; but 
underneath it all there gleams a desire to depict 
'he sensual and voluptuous form. The naked 
"pre, when given us by Washington Allston, 
Ham or Wight, does not tempt the evil in man ; 
*hile the full-draped figure, coining from the easels 
°S||^ie of these French debauchees, are full of 
s MkJivc seductions, which are the worst of all 
dlnrements. They delight to portray the revels 
of kings and princes with grisctles, and dish up 
11 inkling of the cancan with a suggestiveness 
'hat would put Morlacchi to the blush. Edward 
n*re, to be sure, Dclaroche, Shreffer, Hanimon, 
>nd some others, arc free from this ; but tiic great 
majority are sensual in color, form, and expres- 
»ion." 



BEARD'S PLAN FOR AN ENTRANCE TO A 
NATIONAL ART GALLERY. 

The New York correspondent of the Chicago 
Tints, after giving expression to his wonderment 
at this " most marvellous and astonishing outburst 
of genius that has been wrought out of any brain 
for many centuries," proceeds to the description 
itself: 

•" The building for Art is to be set upon one of 
the hills of the park, if the plan of it is car- 
ried out, as at present proposed, and Mr. Beard's 
drawings provide for tunneled or arched approaches, 
which shall be, or have the appearance of, rough 
rocks, excavated or bored through. One approach 
is guarded on either side by the colossal figures of 
Ignorance and Superstition, and from there, inward, 
there are huge lions in the way, but there is light 
beyond. These lions are carved in immense but 
natural proportions, and beyond them, Art grows 
in grace and beauty, with nearer and nearer 
approaches to the standard of perfection. At 
another entrance, the antediluvian bear, and the 
eldest of the cat family, an immense tiger, are 
rearing their huge proportions. 

" Beyond them are the families that they repre- 
sent, with the lessening sizes, which Nature has 
since adopted as standards for growlers. Beyond 
all this, and where the light comes down from 
above, the former combatant of progress sits peace- 
fully, in stone, with a benevolent expression grown 
into his face, and his armor is laid aside, along 
with his combativeness. From out these curious 
and inexpressibly! interesting caverns, the green 
slopes of the park, the beautiful flowers, the play- 
ing children, and the sunshine glows. Another 
way to reach the museum is a winding stairway, 
ornamented with classic statuary. 

" In the centre of all this original, and elo- 
quently suggestive work of art, there is to be a Urge 
tablet, surmounted by a bust of Shakspcare — the 
representative of all the arts — and below it a figure 
of Time lying fast asleep. At the sides are to 
be carved ethereal creatures blowing trumpets of 
Fame. Upon this tablet will be inscribed the 
names of the founders of this museum, thus giving 
them, as well as the genius of William H. Beard, 
an immortality. The plan strikes a few of out 
citizens unpleasantly, because there is nothing at 
all like it in the old world — as if we wanted old 
things in our fresh, vigorous life ! " 



I sculptures of modern times. The value of this 
: art gift of Rhode Island to the nation cannot be 
over-estimated, both for its intrinsic worth and as 
an example for the imitation of other States." 



THE DOORS FOR THE CAPITOL. 
The Springfield Kepublhan describes the double 
doors for the Capitol at Washington, which have 
been in the hands of the Ames Company, at Chic- 
opee, for the past three years, and which are now 
approaching completion. Early autumn, it is ex- 
pected, will see them in their destined places at 
Washington : 

"The panels of the 'peace' side, representing 
' Peace,' the 'Ovation to Washington at Trenton,' 
the 'Inauguration of Washington,' and the 'Ma- 
sonic ceremony of laying the corner-stone of the 
Capitol, Sept. 1 8, 1793,' surmounted by an oak 
wreath and a star, are already arranged for inser, 
tion in the cast iron frame that is to support them; 
and something near an adequate idea of their 
beauty and appropriateness as a national commem- 
oration, and of the great skill and labor required 
to bring them forth from the rough bronze to their 
present high finish, may now be formed. The 
panels of the 'war' side represent 'War,' the 
' Charge at Yorktown^' the ' Rebuke of Lee by 
Washington at Monmouth,' and the 'Death of 
Warren at Bunker Hill.' The artist, Crawford, 
has been fortunate in having the highest skill in 
the country to carry out his designs to a result 
that will not suffer by comparison with the foreign 
works of the kind. Each of the doors weigh 
4,000 lbs. , of which 1 ,800 belong to the iron frame 
work, and the remaining 2,200 to the panels and 
the polished bronze back. Notwithstanding this 
immense weight, the doors will swing with com- 
parative ease, a? has been demonstrated by actual 
trial; the hinges are ponderous, but the point of 
friction has been reduced to the fraction of an 
inch.'' 



THE ROGER WILLIAMS STATUE. 

The New York Times, of March 17, contained 
the following dispatch from its Washington corre- 
spondent, concerning this new piece of statuary, 
but just completed : 

"The statue of Roger Williams has not yet 
been unveiled to the public, but to-day architect 
Clark had the covering taken off for a few minutes 
to permit a view to some members of the commit- 
tee on public buildings, Senator Sprague and one 
or two others. Before the covering was replaced 
the old hall of representatives was nearly filled 
with people who had been quickly attracted to the 
place. The brief sight that was permitted kindled 
more genuine enthusiasm than has ever been exci- 
ted by any similar spectacle in the Capitol. The 
statue stands by the side of the preceding gift of 
Rhode Island, the statue of General Greene, and 
a senator of fine taste and culture remarked that 
Westminster Abbey contained no two finer sculp- 
tures. The costume is that of the early colonists 
of Roger Williams' time, and is disposed with 
extreme gracefulness, and is picturesque beyond 
description. The pos6 of the figure is admirable, 
the right hand is slightly extended, and the left 
arm holds to the bteast a volume. The face, purely 
ideal, is as fine as nature ever produced, and is a 
perfect embodiment of a sublime and refined en- 
thusiasm. Strength and delicacy are wonderfully 
blended, and the poetic, imaginative view of the 
character of the founder of Providence Plantations 
is completely realized. Every detail of the statue 
is carefully and conscientiously clalioraied, and the 
work cannot fail to rank with the foremost of ideal 



SILHOUETTES. 

Many readers will thank us for quoting an arti- 
cle from Hearth and Home, giving a brief but 
i comprehensive history of a kind of illustrations 
that are becoming very popular: 

"Although these pretty black pictures, especially 
those by Konewka, arc at present so popular, we 
doubt if many persons understand the meaning of 
the term silhouette. This word is a proper name, 
and was first used, in connection with shadow-pic- 
tures, in France, about the middle of the last 
century. In 1759, Etienne de Silhouette was the 
French Minister of Finance, and his administra- 
tion was severely economical. Owing to his 
example, the fashions became plain and simple. 
To be stylish, people were obliged to dress cheap- 
ly. Coats were worn without collars. All unne- 
cessary adornments and trinkets were dispensed 
with; snuff-boxes, instead of being made of costly 
materials, and adorned with diamonds and paint- 
ings, were of the very plainest wood; and por- 
traits, instead of being painted, were drawn in 
I outline and filled up with India-ink. All these 
various economies were called & la Silhouette, in 
honor of the illustrious minister who set the fash- 
ion of being economical. At the present day our 
fashionable gentlemen wearsilhouette vests (though 
probably not from motives' of economy), but the' 
term has long ceased to be applied to anything 
but the black pictures with which we are all famil- 
iar. This style used to be confined almost exclu- 
sively to portraits, and to save trouble in filling up 
the outlines, the picture was often cut out of black 
paper, and pasted on a sheet of lighter color. 
Hence, they were sometimes called scissors pic- 
tures. But now the silhouette has taken many 
steps forward, and we have the most delightful 
little figure-pieces in our illustrated books. To 
Paul Konewka, the German artist already alluded 
to, this revival, or rather advance, in silhouette 
art, appears to be due." 



